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A Guest Editorial 


Saving for a rainy day still shows some good sense. “God helps 
those who help themselves” is still true. “Easy come, easy go” and 


“Get rich quick” still produce want, disappointment, and trouble. 


Payrolls are now larger both with respect to number of people 
and amounts of money than they have been since 1928-1929. Em- 
ployment is being enjoyed by more people now than at any other 
time since the lush days of the twenties. More people have more 
money to spend today than has been the case in several years. More 
money is being spent than at any other time in a decade. Sales reports 
from many cities show retail sales in April to be from fifteen to 


twenty-five percent larger than April sales in 1940. 


It is entirely proper that more money should be spent when more 
money is on hand. It also seems futile and unwise for individuals to 
attempt to hoard money to the point of undue privation and discom- 
fort. But it is also unwise to assume financial burdens beyond one’s 
means and to fail to anticipate the inevitable ebbs and flows, rises 
and falls of economic circumstances which come to individuals and 


groups. 


The most important function of the credit union is that of edu- 
cating its members in the management and control of their money. 
The credit union movement has established itself as an essential 
social institution in our national life. The immediate months and 
years should see an unprecedented emphasis upon the problems of 
personal finance in the direction of the maximum and optimum 
utilization of individual funds. The credit union for education and 
education for the credit union members might well be the operating 
slogan for the period 1941-1945. 


DR. JOHN GUY FOWLKES, 


University of Wisconsin. 





A Monthly Magazine Deuoled toa the Credit Union Mouvement 
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CUNA Holds Historic Meeting 


Progressive Spirit and Action Predominates at 
Successful Annual Meeting 


HE Seventh Annual meeting of 

CUNA, held at Jacksonville, Flor- 

ida on May 1, 2, and 3, was one of 
CUNA’s most outstanding meetings. 
It was the first international credit 
union meeting ever held on the North 
American continent. Delegates from 
two Canadian Leagues, Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia deliberated with 
the body of 114 national directors, the 
largest so far in CUNA’s history. 

An air of good fellowship prevailed, 
yet there was a definite and deep con- 
sciousness on the part of the National 
Board regarding their responsibility 
to formulate policies and give guid- 
ance to the credit union movement 
during the troublesome days through 
which we are passing. 

The first report of the newly ap- 
pointed Policies Committee aided this 
effort. The following recommenda- 
tions of the committee were approved 
by the National Board: 


1. CUNA is not opposed to taxa- 
tion assessed against credit unions for 
the purpose of maintaining the bene- 
fits of social legislation, provided how- 
ever such taxation does not impair 
the organization or operation of credit 
unions affected. In all other respects 
the policy of CUNA in regard to tax- 
ation shall be to preserve tax exemp- 
tion principles afforded to credit 
unions. 

2. To maintain present legal max- 
imum interest rates on loans, of not:in 
excess of one per cent per month on 
the unpaid balance. 

3. That no credit union pay more 
than a 4% annual dividend rate for the 
present. 


4. To urge credit union members 
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to save at least 10% of their earnings 
to meet problems created by the pres- 
ent emergency; to encourage further 
savings in credit unions by relaxing 
limitations. That to a reasonable de- 
gree surplus funds of credit unions 
be invested in defense bonds. That 
an additional reserve of at least 10% 
of the net profits be set aside and 
be kept as a part of undistributed 
income. 


5. That mailing lists of credit unions 
and credit union members be not 
made available to persons not officially 
entitled thereto, except with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee in 
the case of CUNA, and in the case of 
State Leagues and Credit Unions, the 
Board of Directors. 


Education 


The devoting of most of the morning 
of the opening session to educational 
features was an innovation insofar 
as the annual meeting is concerned. 























At this session Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, 
Head of the Department of Education 
at the University of Wisconsin, deliv- 
ered an inspiring and informative ad- 
dress. He stated: “I would like to see 
the continued establishment of many 
credit unions with a maximum mem- 
bership requirement rather than a 
minimum. It is much more feasible 
to develop a high degree of awareness 
and interest in small compact groups 
rather than large ones.” He empha- 
sized the need of a greatly expanded 
educational program. “The real phi- 
losophy and purpose of credit unions 
is not generally enough known,” he 
explained. 

Following the address CUNA’s Edu- 
cational Director, J. O. Shipe, formed 
the Directors into discussion circles. 
Each circle then discussed the ques- 
tion—“What Should be the Major 
Emphasis of the Credit Union Move- 
ment During the Ensuing Year?” The 
of each circle’s discussion 


summary 


Above: A welcoming committee of Jaxons was 
on hand to greet President Wm. Reid when he 
crrived at Jacksonville. Reid is shown in 
center of picture shaking hands with Chair- 
man R. A. Vinson of the Annual Meeting 
Committee. Others in the ricziure comprising 
the welcom'ng committee are James R. De- 
Lay. Fire Chief W. T. Dowling, O. J. See- 
wald, F. L. Andrews, W. H. Trescott, and 
L. S. Dasher. 


Left: Before beginning deliberations at each 
session, the directors all joined in singing 
a song or two. They were capably led by 
Ed Bath (Ohio), James Barry (Kansas-Neb- 
raska), and Henry Stricker, (New Jersey). 
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Right: The enlightening ad 
dress delivered by Dr. 
John Guy Fowlkes, head 
of the Department of Edu 
cation of the University of 
Wisconsin at CUNA’s 
opening session was well 
received. 


obtained indi- 
that 


yuld be expanded 


Irom. the ecretaries 


overwhelming desire 


educational effort sh« 


cated an 


and that the organization pace of new 
credit unions should be stepped up 

The reports of -President William 
Reid and Managing Director Roy F 
Bergengren contained so much educa- 
tional information ré¢ garding the pro- 


gress of the credit union movement 
under their leadership during the past 
that the Board 


printed and sent to eve 


yeal ordered them 


ry credit union 


Action 


The delegates voted to reduce next 


year’s dues rate to seven cents per 


This rate is to 
apply for the next three years with 
$5,500 


credit union membe1 


a maximum of from any one 
League. 

The St. Louis, Missouri Chapter of- 
fered the following resolution which 
passed unanimously 

“In view of present conditions, be it 
resolved that we renew our complete 
allegiance to our Country and its 
sacred institutions and further pledge 
our full cooperation to the support of 


the 


program “ 


government in the national defense 
fer to the Contact 
Legislative Com- 
the Minnesota resolution for 
conversion of State-chartered credit 


Federal, Federal to 


It was voted to re 
Committee and the 
mittee 
unions to and 
State 

A resolution offered by Leo Kamin- 
ky of Indiana changing the basis for 
a director’s term of office 
the Com- 


determining 


was referred to 3y-Laws 
mittee 

The bids from Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Hollywood, California, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and Louisville, 


Kentucky for the 1943 annual meeting 
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: Left: With the exception 
: of Edward A. Filene, our 
:i Founder, all of CUNA’‘s 


President's were at Jack- 
sonville. Left to right: Wil- 
liam Reid (N.Y.) ‘40, ‘41 
(Mr. Reid was reelected 
for a third term); Presley D. 
Holmes (Illinois), ‘39; and 
Claude E. Clarke (Ohio), 
‘37, ‘38. 





- - - 
a mm! 





referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. (Every other year the annual 


held at Madison, Wis- 


were 


meeting 1S 


consin. ) 


Memorial Picture 


During the afternoon session on 
Friday, May 2, the New York Delega- 
tion presented a new idea to aid in the 
raising of funds for the Filene Memo- 
rial. They had reproduced from a col- 
ored oil painting of Edward A. Filene, 
a wooden framed picture which is to 
be offered to credit unions at a cost 
of $10.00 each. The profit on each pic- 
ture is to be turned over to the Filene 
Memorial Committee. To launch the 


REELECTED PRESIDENT 














Precedent was broken when William 

Reid of New York was drafted by the 

directors to serve a third term as 
CUNA’'S president. 


sales John Ammering of Rochester, 
New York, auctioned off the three pic- 
tures which the delegation brought 
with them. They were autographed by 
Messrs. Reid, Bergengren, and Clarke. 
The first picture was sold to CUNA 
Employees for $100.00. The second to 
the Wisconsin League for $125 and the 
third to the Illinois League for $425.00. 
The following also purchased pic- 
tures: 
Massachusetts CUNA Associa- 


NG ie tee ee ae aaa $100.00 
Pennsylvania CU League ..... 100.00 
Minnesota League of CUs .... 100.00 
Cee es PD 2 oka ecvssera 100.00 
BOWS GU EMRG onic ccc scccans 100.00 
Texas CU League ........s0s- 100.00 
New York State CU League 100.00 
CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 

as ica gh ie arid as cde hc 500.00 
New York Municipal CU ..... 100.00 
CUNA Supply Cooperative ... 100.00 
Utica (N.Y.) Postal CU...... 100.00 
Denver Public School Em- 

PO CT scbssneusseedwea 100.00 
Missouri State CU ........... 100.00 
Swift Employees CU—Kansas 

eee ees 100.00 
California CU League ........ 100.00 
Florida CU League .......... 100.00 
Nova Scotia CU League ...... 100.00 
Portland, Maine, Gov't Em 

on | RE renee Renney aaa arian ae 100.00 
Indiana CU League........... 100.00 
Connecticut CU League ..... 100.00 


Elections 


The elections were held on the final 
day of the meeting. 

One of CUNA’s precedents was 
shattered when the Directors drafted 
President William Reid for a third 
term. No prior president has ever 
served more than two terms. Harold 
Schroeder of Akron, Ohio was re- 
elected Secretary and Dr. A. G. 
Weidler of Berea, Kentucky was re- 
elected Treasurer. 

Henry Claywell, Tampa, Florida 
will serve as Vice President from the 
Southern District; John Suominen, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Northeastern District; 
Charles W. McKeever, Penns Grove, 
New Jersey, Vice President of the 
Eastern District; L. A. Pinkney, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, Vice President of 
the Midwest District; Karl S. Little, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Vice President 
of the Western District; and Al F. 
Sheeley, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Vice 
President of the Central District. 
Charies G. Hyland was _ réelected 
Comptroller. 

The Seventh Annual meeting of 
CUNA was brought to a close with a 
banquet on Saturday evening, May 3. 
It was attended by nearly one thou- 
sand persons. The dinner was planned 
as a surprise testimonial by President 
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Reid and Assistant Managing Director 
Thomas W. Doig to Mr. Roy F. Ber- 
gengren, CUNA’s Managing Director, 
who is celebrating his twentieth anni- 
versary in the credit union movement. 

Mr. Doig eulogized Mr. Bergengren’s 
efforts in behalf of the Credit Union 
movement in one of the most thrilling 
addresses the writer has ever heard. 
It brought tears to the eyes of many 
credit union yeterans who were in the 
audience. Following his address, the 
members of the National Board passed 
by Mr. Bergengren, and as_ they 
passed they shook his hand and con- 
gratulated him. Many also helped to 
bring his present dream—the Filene 
Memorial—closer to fruition by pre- 
senting him with a check or pledge. 
The large sum of $29,500 was raised. 

Although CUNA’s Board of Direc- 
tors was in session only the first three 
days of May the Executive Committee 
met for two full days prior to the 
opening session. On Monday, April 
28, the Board of Directors of CUNA 
Supply Cooperative also met. The 
annual membership meeting of this 
CUNA affiliate was held Friday, April 
30. The directors and members 
viewed the progress of the organiza- 
tion during the previous period. Rec- 


re- 


ommendations were made regarding 
purchasing of materials and the fixing 
The McKeever Committee 
which is studying the operations of 
CUNA Supply Cooperative was given 
a vote of thanks for the work they 
have done so far and they were au- 


of prices. 


Yi *’ 


——- 


thorized to continue. A 5% patronage 
dividend was declared. 

The Board of Directors and officers 
for the next year are Leo P. Maynard, 
Rhode Island, President; Kar] S. Little, 
Utah, Vice President; Paul A. Boberg, 
Washington, Treasurer; Matt A. Pot- 
tiger, Pennsylvania, Secretary; M. F. 
Gregory, Illinois; C. E. Oldham, Indi- 
ana; C. O. Alexander, Iowa, and A. 
D. Reiger, Tennessee. 

Roy F. Bergengren was reelected 
manager. 

Another innovation at this year’s 
annual meeting was the holding of the 
first national Managing Director’s 
Conference. They met for a full day 
on April 30, and heard enlightening 
addresses by Ed J. Bath of Ohio, A. B. 
MacDonald of Nova Scotia, R. F. Ber- 
gengren, Dora Maxwell, and C. O. 


Skorstad of CUNA. The meeting was 
well attended and the participants felt 
it was definitely worthwhile. Educa- 
tional Director, J. O. Shipe, was 
Chairman of the meeting. 

Although the meetings began early 
in the morning and lasted far into the 
night, many groups such as Managing 
Directors, Teachers, Postal Employ- 
ees, and Filene Memorial Chairmen 
held breakfast sessions which began 
at 7:45 a.m. 

The other CUNA Affiliate, CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society, held its 
annual meeting and director’s meeting 
at Madison, Wisconsin, on May 9 and 
10. 

The proposed amended articles of 
incorporation were adopted by the 


members. A new form of Life Savings 
(Continued on page 141) 





National Directors came from far and wide. 


Left to right: Chas. Hudson, Hawaii; A. B. 


MacDonald, Nova Scotia: A. L. Nicholas, British Columbia; and Paul L. Gow, Hawaii. 


‘ 


y 


or 





| wid t 
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CUNA’s Executive Committee for the ensuing year. L. to r. seated—Karl S. Little (Utah); John Suominen (Massachusetts); Dr. A. G. Weid- 
ler (Kentucky), Treasurer; Wm. Reid (N.Y.), President; Harold H. Schroeder (Ohio), Secretary: Roy F. Bergengren, (Wisconsin), Man- 


aging Director. Rear—L. 


to r.—Nat. C. Helman (N. Y.), General Counsel; C. G. Hyland (Wisconsin), Comptroller; Thomas W. Doig 


(Wisconsin), Assistant Managing Director; L. A. Pinkney (Missouri); Al F. Sheeley (Wisconsin) Henry Claywell (Florida); and Charles 
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W. McKeever (New Jersey). 
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Well Done, Good and Faithtul 


Remarks of Thomas W. Doig, delivered 
in celebration of the culmination of twenty 
years of credit union service by Roy F. Ber- 
gengren, at a dinner of the Florida Credit 
Union League held in Jacksonville, Florida, 
May 3, 1941, and attended by all members 
of the Board of Directors of the Credit 
Union National Association. 


T HAS been said the life of man 
shall be measured by three score 
and ten—but I say to you 
the life of man shall be measured, not 


in years, but in the 


years 


service he renders 
his fellowman 

This evening, at the suggestion of 
our President, William Reid, conveyed 


National 


ixty days ago, we 


to each Director in 


writing 
commemorate the 
Roy F. 
Bergengren of twenty years of service 
to the people of the United States 

twenty years of devotion to the credit 
union twenty years of fruitful 
in the interest of economic de- 


successful culmination by 


cause 
labo 
mocracy 
Seldom is it 
in the full 
physical energy to 


given to man while still 
bloom of his mental and 
look back over a 
core of years to that day when he 
dreamed a vague dream of a society 


founded on service—a society which 
would influence the lives of millions 
of people scattered throughout the 
domain of an entire continent—and to 


The most dramatic period during CUNA’s Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing was the eulogizing of Mr. Bergengren’s twenty years of 
service in behalf of the credit union movement by Thomas W. 
Doig. At its conclusion they warmly clasped each other’s hand. 
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Servant 


trace step by painful step the progress 
made toward the realization of that 
dream, until that day when, due to his 
own ingenuity, creative vision, and 
physical exertions; due to his own 
patient persistence; due to his own 
unselfish, unstinting industry; his 
dream has fully materialized. This, 
tonight, is the privilege of Roy F. 
Bergengren. 

Let us then, you and I, rejoice with 
him tonight as he enters his twenty- 
first year of credit union service. Let 
us briefly, in the time allotted, go 
back with him to 1921 and dream 
again with that young man his dream 
of the credit union crusade—walk 
with him through the cruel, discour- 
aging, disbelieving, legislative days of 
the early 1920’s—then, accelerating 
our pace, remain by his side as legis- 
latures move ever more rapidly on 
with the passage of credit union legis- 
lation in the late 1920's. 

Hurrying 
creasing 


through ever in- 
legislative campaigns—or- 
ganizing campaigns—formation of the 
Founder’s Club—hundreds of people 
catching a slight glimpse of his dream 

and the formation of the first four 


now, 


self-sustaining credit union leagues in 
the middle west in 1930. 


But there is no time to pause—no 


time for rest, days spent knocking on 
doors of potential credit unions—days 
spent organizing credit unions—meet- 
ings at night—speeches at night, a few 
weary dreary hours in a pullman 
another day—another city—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law passed in 1932— 
the Federal Credit Union Act in 1934 
a long trek in August of 1934 across 
the blistering plains of Kansas and, in 
the cool heights of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Cuna’s Constitution and By- 
Laws are adopted. The dream be- 
comes more vivid—it takes on life— 
the people have awakened.—Hurry, 
Hurry, thirty-five state leagues or- 
ganized between September and De- 
cember, 1934. A day of hurried con- 
ferences in Raleigh, North Carolina, a 
meeting, a sleeper—a day of hurried 
conferences in Louisville, Kentucky, 
a meeting, a sleeper, a day of confer- 
ences in Madison, Wisconsin, a day in 
Omaha, a day in Topeka, Denver, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
then on the 27th day of January, 1935, 
the first annual meeting of this Na- 
tional Board at Kansas City, Missouri. 
Rush on. The leagues now need at- 
tention—the dues must be collected 
the office moved from Boston, and the 
Credit Union National Association 
starts to function in its office at Madi- 





Led by CUNA’S President, William Reid, a long line of National 
Directors extended heartfelt congratulations. Many gave Mr. Ber- 
gengren a donation for the Filene Memorial, in the form of a 
check or pledge. The record breaking sum of $29,500 was raised. 
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son, Wisconsin, in August, 1935. The 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society is 
formed, the Cuna Supply Cooperative 
organized, the first Bripce is issued 
by Cuna in February, 1936. 

Meetings of the Cuna Mutual Board 
—meetings of the Cuna Supply Board 
—meetings of State Leagues—meet- 
ings of the Brince Management Com- 
mittee—meetings with legislatures— 
meetings with Bonding and Insurance 
Companies—the National meetings of 
1937—1938—1939—1940, and then this 
splendid gathering of one hundred and 
fourteen National Directors during the 
past few days in Jacksonville, Florida. 

But surely this is no dream of an 
idle visionary—surely we are not back 
at Number 5, Park Square, in Boston, 
in 1921, with that young dreamer. 

In 1921 only fourteen states had 
credit union laws. There were only 
191 credit unions in the United States. 
In 1922 the Kentucky credit union law 
was passed. 


In 1923—Indiana and Tennessee 

In 1924—Louisiana, 
New Jersey 

In 1925—Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota and West 
Virginia 

In 1927—Alabama, 
Missouri 

In 1929—Arizona, Florida, Kansas, 
Maryland and Montana 

In 1931—Arkansas, 
Ohio 

In 1932—The District of Columbia 
Credit Union Act 


Mississippi and 


California and 


Colorado and 


In 1933—Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Washington and South Da- 
kota 

In 1934—The Federal Credit Union 
Act 


In 1935—Idaho and North Dakota 
In 1939—Connecticut 


No, this is no dream. Thousands of 
credit unions now function in all parts 
of the United States, Canada, the Ha- 
waiian Islands and Panama, because 
of the efforts of Roy F. Bergengren. 
Millions of people find relief from the 
vicious attacks of usurious lenders be- 
cause of twenty years of heart-break- 
ing toil by Roy F. Bergengren. 

The hearts of men have been bright- 
ened. The burdens of the poor have 
been lightened. 

The hand of God has reached forth 
through the efforts of this man and 
touched the pulsing heart of humanity 
over an entire continent with a sooth- 
ing benediction. 

The service we render humanity is 
our only real claim to immortality. 

And now, Mr. Bergengren, I will ask 
you to take your place at my right. I 
want to publicly thank you for all you 
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have done for me, for all you have 
done for the members of this National 
Board, for the service you have per- 
formed for eleven thousand credit 
unions scattered over an entire con- 
tinent, and for the blessings you 
brought to millions of people. I want 
to congratulate you as a successful 
dreamer and successful worker. 

Surely, in your heart, you must to- 
night hear the whisper of the Al- 
mighty, saying, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 


‘And now, first, President Reid, and 
next the Executive Committee, and 
then the members of the National 
Board, wish to shake your hand and 
congratulate you. We are not present- 
ing you with any personal gift to 
commemorate this occasion, but some 
of the members of this National Board 
do feel they would like to aid in 
bringing another of your dreams to 
fruition by handing to you a con- 
tribution for the Filene Memorial. 
And now—may God’s blessing descend 
upon you and bring you peace. 


Chio Amends Law 

With passage of Amended Substi- 
tute Senate Bill 233 by the Ohio House 
of Representatives on May 5, and its 
subsequent signature by the Gover- 
nor, Ohio Credit Unions organized 
under the Ohio Credit Union Act were 
given the green light for greater 
mutual assistance and more adequate 
savings and loan service to members. 

The bill was passed by the House 
with a vote of 100 to 0. 

Major provisions of the amendment 
act are: 

1. Credit unions organized under 
the act are enabled to make loans 
from surplus funds to each other, thus 
facilitating more complete employment 
of savings deposits for loans. 

2. The maximum for unsecured 
loans is raised from $50 to $100. 

3. Provision is made for easier 
amendment of codes of regulations. 

4. Authority is granted for pur- 
chase of equipment by credit unions 
when it is required for the conduct of 
business. 





1 The Quick Cash Loan Company, 
™ operating illegally, made a loan 
of $15, to be repaid with $3.50 interest 
at the end of 1 month. Find the an- 
nual rate. 


2 Mr. Craig borrowed $400 on a life 
™ insurance policy and at the end 
of 9 months paid off the loan with 
$418. What was the annual rate of 
interest? 


3 A furniture store would sell a 
® living-room set, listed at $240, for 
a down payment of $10 and 25 
monthly payments of $10 each and a 
26th payment of $2.52. On the other 
hand, if the customer paid cash, the 
store would reduce the list price by 
one-sixth. How much would the pur- 
chaser save by paying cash? 


4 A Florida loan company ad- 
* vanced $60 to a cigar maker, to 
be repaid at the rate of $6 per month 
plus interest at 34% per cent per month 
on unpaid balances. What was the 
total interest charge under this plan, 
in dollars and cents? 


5 A remedial loan society in De- 
® troit loaned $160 to an automobile 
worker on the security of a valuable 
diamond ring, under a plan whereby 
the worker paid $16 a month on the 
principal, plus interest on unpaid bal- 








Let's Figure the Cost 


(Answers on page 139) 


ances at the regular rate on “pledge 
loans,” that is, loans on_ personal 
property left with the society. If the 
total interest to be paid was $15.40, 
what was the regular monthly rate 
for pledge loans? 


John Monroe found that he could 

= buy a typewriter on the follow- 
ing terms: cash price, $55; down pay- 
ment, $10; carrying charge, $5; monthly 
payments, $10 each for months. 
What annual rate would Monroe pay? 


7 An auto radio could be bought at 
™ an accessory chain store for $30, 
or on time payments for an extra 
charge of 10 per cent. That is, 10 per 
cent ($3) was added to the cash price, 
the down payment was $7, and the 
balance was paid in 13 equal weekly 
payments. Compute the annual cost 
rate. 


8 Soon after Jeffers had repaid the 
® $70 loan, he wanted another loan 
of $70 to pay off several bills that he 
had owed for many months. He was 
now a member of the credit union 
organized by the employees in the 
firm for which he worked. Calculate 
the dollars and cents cost of a $70 
loan, repaid at the rate of $7 a month, 
plus interest at 1 per cent per month 
on unpaid balances. What was the 
annual interest rate? 
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Display method gets results 


SELLING 


THRIFT 


By Daniel N. Jones, Educational Committee 
Member in Charge of CUNA Banks Sales, 
Cneita Employes FCU, Utica, N.Y. 


+ People like to save and it has made me happy 


to conduct the sale of CUNA Small-Change 
Banks among my fellow employees. When the 
directors of the New York State Credit Union 


League, Inc., 


the national leader in individual bank 


sales, I was taken by surprise because 


my sales plans and method of dis- 
tribution had only begun to click at 
that time. Your Editor who was also 


in Utica for the League gathering and 
other meetings asked me to tell you 


have sold over 500 banks 


Use The Display Method 


method of 


how I 


My 
the desire of ownership by display 


selling is to create 
Ten banks are always on exhibit in my 
union shown in the 
take a bank 
actual demon- 
workers. I 
make sure to have a supply of coins 


credit office as 


picture. Occasionally I 
for 
fellow 


out in the plant 


stration to my 
and invite the folks to place one of 
them in the bank, and the 
remarkable with the 
simple mechanism the 
change of date. That calendar idea 
gets their attention. I insist the pros- 
pects take the bank in their hands and 
get the feel of both its durability and 
splendid glistening finish. Such dis- 
play brings desire because the bank 
has proven it will be useful and prac- 


observe 
speed which 


operates 


tical in the owner’s home. Desire thus 
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during the course of their January 
meeting in Utica, New York, notified me that I was 





Dan takes a bank into the plant 


formed results in 


made. 


action—a sale is 
Repeat Sales 

One sale leads to another. The bank 
goes into the heme and comes to rest 
on top the refrigerator or the kitchen 
shelf. The kitchen, being the all im- 
portant center of activity in most 
credit union homes, is where I have 
found most of my banks placed. That 
helps my sales because all members 
of the household frequent the kitchen, 
and I often have several repeat sales 
in the same circle, and thereby bet- 
ter credit unionize the whole family. 


Think of the outsiders who enter 
the  kitchen—milkman, insurance 
agent, fuel man, baker, butcher, 
grocer, gas and electric man—you can 
name others. The words “CREDIT 
UNION” on the bank arouses 


thoughtful attention of these callers, 
and frequently they ask, as you once 
did—“What is a credit union?” 


Educational Value 
Here’s where my work as Educa- 
tional Committeeman goes to town. 


I consider every bank a member of 
the educational committee. My policy 
is to supply credit union literature 
with the sale of every bank by placing 
attractive inserts inside the box con- 
taining the bank, and by also putting 
helpful educational bulletins in the 
purchaser’s hand. Result: The owner 
of a bank invariably develops better 
ability to tell what a credit union is. 
Moreover, our credit union member- 
ship has been increased seven per 
cent by bank sales to prospective 
members. Bank sales have proven to 
be excellent educational 
activity. 


committee 


Non-Members Become Boosters 


Cuna banks sell outside the mem- 
bership surprisingly well. To these 
purchasers I explain that their bank 
identifies them as a credit union 
booster, and I find they appreciate the 
opportunity to boost a movement that 
has helped their friends. 

A visiting salesman, while waiting 
to contact our company purchasing 
agent, was approached by the writer 
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with “Do you want to save your 
money?” “Yes,’ was his prompt re- 
ply. Well, I just marched him into the 
credit union office, and put a Cuna 
bank in his hands, explained its oper- 
ation and told him the price. He pro- 
duced the cash on the spot but re- 
marked, “I didn’t think anyone could 
get a $1.00 from me so quickly.” Time 
of this sale was less than two min- 
utes. 


Membership Want Banks 


Credit unions not handling the Cuna 
banks are denying their membership 
a service which they want and need. 
Proof: A Cuna bank sold to one of 
my members, who has a relative 
working where a credit union oper- 
ates, resulted in the sale of 30 banks 
from my _ stock, plus orders they 
placed with the league office. This 
neighbor credit union had failed to 
investigate the Cuna bank when it 
went on the market. A lady member 
of my credit union took a bank home, 
and her husband, who works in a 
nearby plant without a credit union, 
was so enthused that he sold 15 banks 
from my stock to his co-workers. 
That one sale may some day rate 
“yours truly” as a member of the 
Founders Club—I hope. 


You Can Do It 

You have somewhere, in your credit 
union membership, persons who can 
use the methods I’ve outlined, im- 
prove on them, and sell Cuna banks— 
which actually sell themselves. One 
noon hour lunch period I sold 23 
banks and on another 17 banks. I 
have sold 50 banks in a week. Repeat 
sales are plentiful. A large number of 
banks are bought for gifts, especially 
at Christmas time. I wish to conclude 
with extra emphasis on the import- 
ance of having Cuna small change 
banks on display in your credit union 
office. If you will give your member- 
ship the opportunity to get the feel 
of the sturdy and tough little Cuna 
bank, and let them test the construc- 
tion of it, with a sample demonstra- 
tion, I know you will gather the 
happiness that goes with your new 
title—“seller of thrift.” 





Position Open 

G. V. Carroll, President of the 
Texas Credit Union League, advises 
that the position of Managing Director 
of the Texas League has been recently 
declared open. All persons interested 
in applying for the position should 
send their application to G. V. Car- 
roll, Box 2216, Houston, Texas. 





“A Union of many threads makes 
an unbreakable cord.”—Confucius. 
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FIRST CLAIMS PAID UNDER 
$50,000 EXCESS COVERAGE 


+ In January 1940, CUNA announced 
to credit unions a new service, a serv- 
ice which CUNA originated for the 
purpose of protecting credit unions 
against losses from defalcations in ex- 
cess of the credit union’s primary bond 
coverage. There is no charge to the 
individual credit union for the pro- 
tection afforded to it by this $50,000 
Excess Fidelity Bond Coverage. 

Recently the first three claims under 
this coverage were filed and paid. The 
payments totaled $1,448.02. The Beco 
Credit Union of Birmingham, Alabama 
received $1,187.50, the Consider H. 
Willett, Inc. Employees Credit Union 
of Louisville, Kentucky received 
$179.19, and the Levy’s Employees 
Credit Union of Jacksonville, Florida 
$81.33. In all three cases, the treas- 
urers’ primary bonds were each in the 
amount of $1,000.00. 

By having this excess bond protec- 
tion the members of these three credit 
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unions were saved the necessity of ab- 
sorbing a loss due to the defalcations 
of credit union offiers. 

There are only three requirements 
which a credit union must comply 
with in order to receive the benefit of 
the $50,000 excess bond service. They 
are: 

1. The credit union must be a mem- 
ber of its state league. 

2. The credit union’s primary bond 
coverage must be placed through 
CUNA Insurance Research Division. 

3. The Credit Union primary bond 
coverage on the Treasurer 
least equal 10% of the credit union’s 
assets as of December 31st last. (Credit 
Unions having assets in 
$500,000 may maintain a lower per- 
centage of coverage. The 
schedule may be had by writing to 
CUNA Insurance Research Division, 
CUNA, Madison, Wisconsin.) 
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The checks in payment of the first claims under the $50,000 Excess Bond are pictured 
above. This protection prevented the members of these credit unions from suffering a 
$1448.02 loss. 
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Credit Unions Aid National Defense 


Radio address delivered by U.S. Senator James M. Mead (N.Y.) from 
Washington, D.C., on May 1, 1941 


+ Thirty-two years ago a new insti- 
tution was born on American soil. It 
was a humble and experimental in- 
stitution. It was intended to be oper- 
ated by common working people for 
their own benefit, and its plan was 
simple. It was based on the idea that 
working people could do more for 
themselves by putting their spare 
earnings together than by using them 
separately. With everyone in a given 
group putting aside just a little from 
his weekly pay,‘a common fund would 
soon be built up from which anyone 
in the group could borrow when he 
needed money. Thus the participants 
in the plan were stimulated to save 
more steadily, and, at the same time, 
they freed themselves from the usurer 
and the loan shark when they had to 
make a loan. 

The new institution took the name 
“Credit Union.” It received legal sta- 
tus through special State laws, first in 
Massachusetts and then some years 
later in my own state of New York 
and elsewhere. Eventually all but six 
states passed such laws. Seven years 
ago, Congress provided for Federal 
chartering of credit unions and thus 
put the stamp of Federal approval on 
the plan. 

For a while after they were started 
back in 1909, credit unions spread 
slowly. Then it gradually dawned on 
the working people of America that 
this was.just what they had been 
looking for. One section after another 
saw credit unions take root and flour- 
ish. Churches endorsed them and set 
up credit unions of their own. The 
Post Office Department formed 300 
credit unions for its employees. 
Teachers found the plan an excellent 
device for financing themselves. Fac- 
tory workers, railroad men, telephone 
operators, police and firemen, hotel 
employees, department clerks, 
all increasingly came to set up and 


store 
operate their own credit unions. 


3 to 4 New Credit Unions Daily 


When the Federal government took 
up the idea in 1934, the credit union 
movement received the final stimulus 
to set it into high gear. Progress and 
expansion continue month by month 
and year by year. Fully 3,300,000 
working men and women are now en- 
rolled in credit unions. Every work- 
ing day sees 3 to 4 new credit unions 
started. Every week more than 10,000 
new members join. Last year these 
humble payroll workers of America, 


through their credit unions, loaned 
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each other $300,000,000, and not a 
penny was contributed by the govern- 
ment or by an outside agency. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, every cent came 
from the nickels, dimes and dollars 
which these enterprising rank-and- 
file workers spared from their pay en- 
velopes. But my purpose tonight is 
not to tell in detail how the credit 
unions have grown into a national 
institution. Rather, I want first to 
extend a word of greeting from the 
nation’s capital to all the millions of 
credit union members and friends of 
the movement. And then I wish to 
answer briefly the question rising in- 
sistently in many minds, “How can 
our credit union help out in the na- 
tional emergency?” My answer is 
simple. But it really goes beyond the 
credit union itself and applies to the 
individual working man and woman, 
especially to the one who feels that 
his freedom, his aspirations, his stand- 
ard of living are vitally involved in 
the world struggle of today and to- 
morrow. 


Build Saving Reserve Now 


When such a one asks, “What can I 
do in my little way to help the cause 
of national defense?” my answer is, 
“You may be called upon to do many 
things in the future. But one thing 
you can do here and now. You can 
make yourself ready for any such 
future service by getting your personal 
money affairs straightened out. Clear 
up yours debts. And above all, start 
bui'ding up for yourself a good re- 
serve of savings.” At first glance that 


may seem to be a curious way of ren- 
dering patriotic service. 


But let me 





Senator James M. Mead 


remind you of two things: “The first 
is, that in preparations for defense, 
there is a money front for the nation 
as well as a military front or a pro- 
duction front. We must draw on the 
savings of all our people for the bil- 
lions necessary to protect ourselves 
and our liberties. You make yourself 
a soldier on this front when you pile 
up your savings. 

The second point is, that the whole 
strength of a nation lies in the spirit 
and morale of its people. Many fac- 
tors contribute to morale. But not 
the least of them is the ease of mind 
that comes to a man when he finds 
himself with a healthy and growing 
savings account, or other property, 
and when he can reflect that his fam- 
ily will not be left penniless if he 
should be taken away. He lives and 
works with more freedom and more 
initiative when he has such a safe- 
guard. Multiply his state of mind by 
130,000,000 and you can see how vast- 
ly more effective our whole national 
effort will be if our individual cit- 
izens see to it that their own money 
affairs are in good shape and they can 
give themselves fully to the task in 
hand. There is one further point 
that should be made, that requires a 
long-range view. Wages and income 
now are on the upswing. But un- 
doubtedly there will come a time of 
readjustment when defense expendi- 
tures taper off and we must work our 
way back to a normal, stabilized 
economy. 

The credit union is made up entirely 
of working people, mostly of very 
moderate income. They feel that it 
belongs to them. It has no other 
purpose than to work for their bene- 
fit. It has its office among them, on 
the factory premises, or otherwise 
conveniently close by. It operates 
at the very foot of the national econ- 
omy. How could there be a better 
agency, then, for maintaining the na- 
tional morale at a high level through 
a universal encouragement of thrift 
and sound financial health? This ques- 
tion is increasingly important: “What 
special steps can a credit union take 
to fulfill its responsibilities? At a time 
when the rest of the nation is turning 
rapidly toward national effort, is it 
fitting that the credit union should 
satisfy itself with a mere ‘business- 
as-usual’ routine?” 


Recommendations 


If I may assume, for a moment, that 
I am talking directly to the tens of 
thousands of officials of the credit 
unions of the United States, I indeed 
recommend strongly a vigorous pro- 
gram pointed toward aiding the na- 
tional mobilization for defense. There 
are many things to do. For credit 
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‘were terribly 


unions, a special new revenue of use- 
fulness has recently been opened. The 
Treasury Department has designated 
credit unions as issuing agents for 
the sale of Defense Savings Bonds. 
That means that credit unions may 
keep a supply of these bonds on hand 
at all times and sell them to credit 
union members and to the general 
public. 

This is a priceless opportunity for 
directly useful work. I would urge 
every credit union not to lose a min- 
ute in getting underway. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently reminded us 
the sale of these bonds is to reach 
down to the individual and the family 
in every community, and the posses- 
sion of a bond will be tangible evi- 
dence of the partnership between the 
Government and the people. Credit 
unions, in the plants where they 
operate, are the nearest of all agen- 
cies to the worker when he gets his 
pay. They should be the first to offer 
him the chance to make his partner- 
ship with the Government an active 
one. A great many credit unions still 


cover only a traction of their mem- 
bership field. Is it not possible to im- 
prove this situation? The increased 
use of credit union facilities would 
open the door of thrift to tens of thou- 
sands of additional people. In every 
other way, I recommend that the 
credit union seek to realize the full 
possibilities of its own field. Its 
achievements are no longer to be 
measured merely in terms of benefits 
to individuals. They now add their 
little to the grand total of national 
strength, at a time when such strength 
is more vitally needed, perhaps, than 
ever before. In themselves, credit 
unions are a shining example of the 
beneficence of democratic processes. 
They are one more of the proven ex- 
periments in better living which spring 
continually from our basic democ- 
racy. Under totalitarian conditions 
they would wither and die. They will 
not fail to join, with all other Amer- 
ican institutions, in whatever heroic 
effort may be needed to preserve the 
great unselfish principles which made 
their existence possible. 





Signs of the Times 


By Thomas W. Doig, Assistant Managing Director 


+ Ten long years. Ten years is a long 
time, isn’t it? I wonder how many 
who read this will remember clearly 
what was happening in the United 
States ten years ago, and particularly 
what was happening in the credit un- 
ion movement. In 1931 only thirty- 
five states had enacted credit union 
legislation. We did not have a Federal 
Credit Union Act. In fact, we didn’t 
even have a law making credit unions 
possible in the District of Columbia. 
There were only about sixteen hun- 
dred credit unions operating in the 
United States in 1931. There are now 
nearly ten thousand. This means that 
eighty percent of our credit unions 
are less than ten years old. Eighty 
percent of our credit unions have had 
no operating experience during a 
period of major economic change. 
Ten years ago the United States was 
entering a period of major economic 
depression. Ten years ago people were 
rapidly losing their jobs, business was 
growing constantly poorer, bankers, 
businessmen, and the general public 
frightened. Groups 
which we approached were afraid to 
organize credit unions. Many of the 
existing credit unions were afraid to 
lend their money to their members. 
Credit Committee members told us 
times were too uncertain, employ- 
ment too unstable, men would be 
working today and gone tomorrow. 
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Somehow or other we did go on. 
Somehow or other we did succeed in 
persuading legislatures to pass credit 
union legislation. Somehow or other 
we did continue to organize credit 
unions. Somehow or other we did 
persuade most credit unions to keep 
their money loaned out to their mem- 
bers. As a result of all this the credit 
union movement came through the 
early 1930’s with a splendid record. A 
few credit unions did suffer because 
they did not lend out their money and 
it became tied up in defunct banks, 
but those credit unions which took 
care of the short time credit needs of 
their members experienced very lit- 
tle difficulty. We made progress be- 
cause we insisted the credit union job 
must be done regardless of the depres- 
sion. 

We made progress because we in- 
sisted the credit union must do its 
job. The credit unions went right on 
promoting thrift; they went right on 
supplying the credit needs of their 
members, and since these two services 
were needed even during a major de- 
pression the credit unions were suc- 
cessful. I wonder if there isn’t a les- 
son in all this for us today. There are 
approximately ten thousand credit 
unions in the United States today. 
These credit unions can render a tre- 
mendous service to the people of the 
United States during the difficult times 


ahead or they can be frightened into 
absolute uselessness. 

No one will deny that there is need 
for an aggressive thrift effort. And 
yet many credit unions deny their 
members the privilege of saving more 
than five hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars. Why? If there are difficult times 
ahead will your members not have 
need of all the money they can pos- 
sibly save? The first purpose of the 
credit union is to promote thrift. Your 
National Government is pleading with 
the people to save. Why not lift the 
limits and let all members save in the 
credit union at least as much as two 
thousand dollars. You may say that 
your credit union would have large 
amounts of idle money. What of it? 
Better for the credit union to have idle 
money than for it to fail to serve the 
purpose for which it was created. THE 
FIRST PURPOSE OF THE CREDIT 
UNION IS TO PROMOTE THRIFT. 
Let’s promote thrift. 

We are being told today that since 
we are moving into a period of rapid 
expansion credit must be curtailed. 
Ten years ago we were told we must 
curtail credit because our economic 
structure was contracting. Credit 
Unions were successful during the past 
ten years because they extended cred- 
it rather than contracting it. At pres- 
ent men are finding jobs who did not 
have jobs before. As they find work 
the demand upon them for payment of 
old accounts increases. They are in 
need of short time credit. Wages are 
increasing, but the cost of living moves 
up even more rapidly than wages, and 
the people are in need of short time 
credit. As bankers curtail credit in- 
terest rates increase. 

The people will be more in need of 
personal credit during the next five 
years than during the past ten years. 
It is the business of the credit union to 
supply the personal financial needs of 
the people. The second purpose of the 
credit union is to create a source of 
credit for its members. We must not 
only create that source of credit but 
we must be sure the members use it 
freely. We must expand, not contract, 
the credit service to our members. In 
this way, and in this way only will we 
be successful. 

Today, as ten years ago, there is 
need for thrift. Today, as ten years 
ago, our members are in need of credit. 
Today, as ten years ago, the credit 
union has two purposes—1, to promote 
thrift, and 2, to supply the credit needs 
of credit union members. Today, as 
ten years ago we are being told we 
must be cautious. Today, as ten years 
ago, we must be courageous—we must 
move forward, not backward—we 
must expand credit and not contract 
it. In this direction lies success. 
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From NORTH DAKOTA 


Subject: 
Trust Account 


QUESTION NO. 1: One of our mem- 
bers, who is a member of the credit 
union by virtue of her father’s being 
an employee of our company, she 
being of age, but living under her 
father’s roof and thus qualifying for 
membership, has made application for 
membership on behalf of her 5-year 
old brother. She writes in this con- 
nection: “He is only five years old 
and as he cannot draw out or deposit 
his own money I wish that you would 
make note of the fact that I do not 
want any one else to get hold of his 
money, and I want to be authorized 
to sign for him.” It is intimated by 
members of the board who know the 
family that very likely there is a 
strained relationship between the fa- 
ther and the daughter and presumably 
she is putting money away for the 
youngster’s use when he gets older, 
and wants it so protected that the 
father cannot withdraw it. 

I presume the thing to do is to set 
up a trust fund, entering the daugh- 
ter’s name as trustee for the youngster, 
i.e., “Mary Doe, Trustee for John Doe, 
a minor.” I would judge that under 
ordinary circumstances such an entry 
would cover the situation adequately, 
but in view of the apparent friction 
that may exist, it occurs to me that we 
should perhaps have something more 
definite in writing. What do you sug- 
gest? 


Answer No. 1: Your statement con- 
tained in the last paragraph of your 
letter is entirely correct. An account 
should be opened in the name of 
“Mary Doe, Trustee for John Doe, a 
minor.” This would amply cover the 
situation insofar as your credit union 
is concerned and there is no more 
adequate method I can suggest. 


From MICHIGAN 


Subject: 

Car Loans 

QUESTION NO. 2: A teacher wishes 
to buy a car at $500.00 from an auto 
sales agency. If he borrows from us 
our treasurer figures the cost for a 
17-month loan as $44.20 paying $30 
a month as shown on the slip en- 
closed. The auto sales agency price 
for the car on time is given as $42.50 
and they state that they make no 
charge for papers or any extra charge 
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other than the $42.50 and the $500.00 
in the 17 equal monthly payments. 

I have always understood that the 
cost of the Credit Union loan came to 
less than the charge by motor car 
dealers. Tell us how it is please. In 
both cases a chattel mortgage is in- 
volved and this calls for the protection 
of insurance—fire, theft and deducti- 
ble collision. The motor car agency 
gave this at cost of $25 and some 
cents. 


Answer No. 2: It is a litle difficult for 
me to understand just what it is you 
wish me to explain. You state that if 
a member of your credit union bor- 
rows from the credit union $500.00 and 
repays this amount over a 17-month 
period of time the interest charge 
made by the credit union would be 
$44.20. This is correct if your interest 
rate on loans is one per cent per 
month on unpaid balances. 

You state that an automobile dealer 
says he will finance $500.00 of the 
purchase price of an automobile over 
a 17-month period of time at a total 
cost in interest of $42.50, which, if 
true, would mean that your member 
could save $1.70 by dealing with the 
automobile sales company. 

Apparently, then, insofar as the 
interest itself is concerned your mem- 
ber would be just a little better off in 
dealing with the automobile sales 
agency. You state that in either case 
a chattel mortgage would be neces- 
sary and of course the cost would be 
the same. Next, however, you state 
that fire, theft and deductible collision 
insurance would be necessary and that 
the automobile sales agency quotes a 
price of $25.00. My own credit union 
never required any kind of collision 
insurance and yet we never had a loss 
on an automobile loan. Furthermore 
you will find that the Finance com- 
pany will insist on writing the insur- 
ance. The credit union will let the 
member write this insurance through 
any company he wishes to patronize 
and through many mutual companies 
the borrower can save money. 

The Credit Union usually insures 
the life of the borrower in the amount 
of his loan without any additional 
charge above the one per cent per 
month. This is a very valuable asset 
the borrower gains through dealing 
with his credit union. The credit 
union will accept the savings of the 
member and usually pay him a 4, 5, or 
6 per cent dividend thereon. The au- 
tomobile sales agency will not do this. 


——By Tom Doig—— 






ih 
Readers are invited to Sub- 
mit Questions on any Credit 
Union Problems and also 
to give us your frank re- 
action to the answers, 
whether you agree or dis- 
agree with the Editor. 














No, the buyer must leave his money 
in the bank with no interest but pay 
the same rate the credit union charges 
when he borrows. 

I think I have already proven that 
the borrower is far better off dealing 
with his credit union. Consider the 
life insurance feature for example. 
The usual charge for this is 10c per 
month per hundred dollars of loan 
computed on the original amount of 
the loan and for the full period of time. 
In this case the premium would 
amount to $8.50 for $500.00 for 17 
months. If your credit union is not 
furnishing this protection to borrowers 
it should do so. 

The greatest benefit to be derived 
by any person through engaging in 
cooperative effort is CONTROL. In 
the credit union you control, with 
the other members, the entire capital 


structure. There is no such control: 


when dealing with a Finance Com- 
pany. 


From MISSOURI 


Subject: 

Savings 

QUESTION NO. 3: We have set a 
limit of $30.00 a month that can be 
deposited in shares in our credit union, 
but some members continue to put 
more than that amount in, explaining 
that they don’t know what else to do 
with it, or where else to put the 
money? What can we do about that? 


Answer No. 3: There is no harm in 
the limit of $30.00 per month which 
is the maximum you permit your 
members to save in the credit union. 
However, you should permit them to 
continue saving $30.00 a month until 
they have a total of at least $2,000.00 
in the share account. The purpose of 
the credit union is to encourage its 
members to save. That is the first 
purpose. We should never deny our 
members this privilege. 
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The fact that your members wish to 
save more than $30.00 a month and the 
statement that they have no other 
place to put their savings simply indi- 
cates that they think well of the safety 
of the credit union and also that the 
interest or rent which your credit 
union is paying for the use of the 
member’s money in the form of a 
dividend is higher than other finan- 
cial institutions are willing to pay at 
present. You say you have too much 
money. Then why pay such high rent 
for something you cannot use? Go on 
encouraging your members to save 
but pay them only twice or three times 
what the bank is willing to pay—say 
two or three per cent dividend, then 
maybe your surplus would disappear 
and you would not have this trouble- 
some problem. Failure to have suffi- 
cient courage to reduce the interest 
rate paid for the use of money has 
ruined many, many financial institu- 
tions. I am afraid the credit unions 
still have that bitter lesson to learn. 


From MISSOURI 
Subject: 
Distribution of Surpluses 


QUESTION NO. 4: We have had a 
policy that when a credit union mem- 
ber leaves the employ of our company 
he may leave his shares deposited in 
the credit union until the end of the 
year so that he will get his dividend, 
then he must withdraw. I have read, 
though, that the law has been inter- 
preted that a person who has once 
become a member of a credit union, 
membership for him continues per- 
manently (unless he is suspended). 

There is discussion now and then 
that high dividends should be paid 
because otherwise a large reserve 
accumulates and when the credit 
union should be dissolved, those who 
built up the credit union and saved 
for many years, will not get any of 
the distribution of the reserve fund if 
they are no longer working for the 
company. 

If we would permit members to re- 
tain membership permanently, they 
could still share in the reserve fund 
distribution (unless they died too 
soon). What do you think is the more 
fair policy? 


Answer No. 4: I believe that under 
the Missouri Credit Union Law the 
question of whether a member of a 
credit union, who has left the sphere 
of operation of the credit union, may 
still remain a member is left to the 
discretion of the Board of Directors. 
The Board has power to decide 
whether this person shall still be per- 
mitted to remain a member. I favor 
permitting him to retain his shares. 
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The question of paying high divi- 
dends in order that reserves and sur- 
pluses may not become too large is 
hardly worth discussing at such a time 
as this. There will be another depres- 
sion and we will need all the reserves 
and surpluses we have if we are to 
survive. The member who has large 
amounts invested in the credit union 
receives most benefit from these re- 
serves and surpluses in that they in- 
sure the safety of his invested capital. 
One of the weaknesses of the coopera- 
tive movement has always been that 
we fail to accumulate sufficient re- 
serves and surpluses—we always want 
to cut the whole pie now, and later 
on we are compelled to go hungry. 
Let’s have large reserves and sur- 
pluses and small dividends. These 
surpluses will permit us to be more 
liberal in our lending policy and thus 
keep more money busy and earn more 
money. 

If you are using loan protection in- 
surance and share insurance and a 
member dies while the credit union 
has large surpluses he or rather his 
estate gets its rightful share through 
the insurance. How grand it is that 
all credit unions operating under state 
law can say to their members, “For 
every dollar you save up to age 55 we 
will give you a dollar’s worth of life 
insurance free.” 


From KENTUCKY 
Subject: 


Treasurer's Salary 


QUESTION NO. 5: Please advise 
what you think would be the proper 
monthly salary to be paid our Treas- 
urer-Secretary. 

Our Credit Union is five years old 
and has assets of $28,000.00, three hun- 
dred members, of which more than 
half are borrowers. We charge interest 
at the rate of one per cent per month 
on the unpaid balances and have only 
$200.00 cash on hand at present. We 
carry the Loan Protection Insurance 
plan (paid for by the Credit Union), 
have a Christmas Savings Club, and 
have been very well able to pay a 
542% dividend for the past four years. 
We have an undivided profits account 
of $350.00 of which $150.00 was left 
from this past year’s profits which 
grossed almost $2,000.00. Our reserve 
at present is more than $1,000.00. 

Our Treasurer is now receiving a 
salary of $10.00 per month, but I 
honestly believe that he is underpaid 
for the time and services he gives the 
Credit Union. All of his work is per- 
formed on his own time at his home, 
or after office hours, with the excep- 
tion of the time allowed him by the 
company for collections (about four 


hours per week). He does all Journal 
and Ledger postings, financial state- 
ments, records, and clerical work on 
his own time which takes about twelve 
hours per week. 

I feel that the Secretary-Treasurer 
(all Secretarial work is also done by 
the Treasurer of our organization) of 
a Credit Union this size should be paid 
at least $20.00 per month, without im- 
pairing the profits of the Credit Union. 

Please write me as soon as possible 
and advise whether you have the same 
thoughts as the writer does regarding 
this matter. 


Answer No. 5: It is my opinion that 
the treasurer of your Credit Union 
should receive a salary of thirty dol- 
lars ($30.00) per month. After all, he 
is the manager of a corporation which 
has assets of $28,000.00. In addition to 
all the manual work he does he has a 
quite serious responsibility as Man- 
ager. Thirty dollars per month would 
only give him a fair wage per hour for 
the time he puts in. 


From MICHIGAN 
Subject: 


Supervisory Committee 


QUESTION NO. 6: I have recently 
been appointed to the Supervisory 
Committee of our Credit Union and 
am interested in knowing the duties 
of the members of such a committee. 
The present members seem to be 
rather vague as to what “supervisory” 
involves. 

Will you advise me what the Super- 
visory Committees of other Credit 
Unions do, what their relation to the 
board is, and how they operate effec- 
tively? 


Answer No. 6: The Supervisory Com- 
mittee of a credit union is primarily 
an auditing committee and should 
make an examination of the books and 
affairs of the credit union at least once 
each quarter and report its findings to 
the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Credit Union. 

The Supervisory Committee should 
conduct a thorough audit of the books 
and affairs of the credit union at least 
once annually and report thereon to 
the members of the credit union at 
the annual meeting. 

If in the course of its examination 
the Supervisory Committee should 
obtain evidence that any officer or 
member of the Board of Directors or 
Credit Committee of the credit union 
is violating the credit union law or 
the by-laws of the credit union then it 
is the duty of the Supervisory Com- 
mittee to suspend such officer or com- 
mittee member and call the members 
together to act on such suspension. 
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“How Kansas Raised Its 
Filene Memorial Quota” 


By Edgar P. Schowalter, Kansas State Chairman 


ANSAS lays no claim to any 
spectacular achievement in 
reaching its quota for the na- 
tional Filene memorial building fund. 

The quota for Kansas was low— 
only $2,500 against a national goal of 
$250,000—but in proportion to other 
states. The Kansas gifts averaged low 

-about 17 to 20 cents from each of 
the estimated 12,000 to 15,000 mem- 
bers, out of a state membership of 23,- 
000, that actually participated in the 
donations. But if the three million 
credit union members in the nation 
contributed in the same ratio and on 
the same average basis the national 
Filene fund today would have about 
$350,000 in cash! 

The Kansas campaign began quietly. 
It was conducted without fanfare by 
correspondence and through personal 
contact. The state chairman did not 
call or hold one single meeting solely 
for the Filene memorial. Mention was 
made of the memorial plan at every 
opportunity, of course—in chapter 
meetings, at annual credit union meet- 
ings, at league meetings. But the state 
chairman has yet to call his first meet- 
ing devoted exclusively to the Filene 
memorial. 

In the heat of mid-summer of 1938, 
shortly after Credit Union National 
Association decided upon the Filene 
memorial as the most desirable means 
of expressing lasting appreciation for 
the great contribution the late Edward 
A. Filene made to this nation through 
his gift of the credit union movement, 
E. P. Daniels, then president of the 
Kansas Credit Union League, was 
asked by Claude E. Clarke, national 
Filene committee president, to select 
a state chairman for Kansas. 


Inspired by Filene 


Daniels appealed to the writer and 
he accepted the responsibility with 
misgivings, keeping in mind, however, 
that the opportunity was great and the 
loyalty of credit unionists in Kansas 
equally great. Moreover, he was per- 
sonally inspired with the memory of 
a one-time private conference with 
the late Mr. Filene—a meeting where- 
in he gained a lasting impression of 
the importance of helping others to 
do something for themselves rather 
than just helping them. 

By correspondence, in 


the fall 
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months of 1938, a state-wide Filene 
committee was set up. Such able 
credit union leaders throughout Kan- 
sas as W. George Graham in Kansas 
City, E. W. Tipton in Coffeyville, Jos- 
eph E. Brock in Dodge City, Clifford 
VanSickel, John M. Michener and M. 
V. Simpson in Wichita, Wayne Wig- 
gins and E. P. Daniels in Topeka, and 
many others joined forces. 

Several hundred letters were writ- 
ten that winter, each pounded out on 
a battered old typewriter. Some 15,- 
000 pieces of Filene literature were 
mailed over the state. Throughout 
this effort stress was laid, first, on in- 
dividual contributions, second on 
credit unions sharing in the oppor- 
tunity as units, and above all that it 
be distinctly understood that the gifts 
be on a voluntary basis. No high- 


pressure methods were used at any 
time. 

Several large gifts and many more 
smaller ones undoubtedly could have 
been obtained had special effort been 
made. But these methods were con- 
trary both to the national committee’s 
policy and to the personal habits of 
the Kansas chairman. His faith in the 
loyalty of credit union members to 
help pass along to others what they 
got free from Mr. Filene was amply 
rewarded. 

By the spring of 1939, when the 
Kansas league held its 5th annual con- 
vention in Wichita, $632.50 had been 
garnered in cash. Not much, but sig- 
nificant. The first $10 gift was one of 
the largest ever received, in a way. It 
came from a handful of credit union- 

(Continued on page 138) 








Edgar P. Schowalter 


Editor’s Note: 

Ed is also the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Kansas League. We asked 
him to furnish us with a bit of his 

ersonal history. He replied as fol- 
Ows: 

“As for biographical notes about 
myself—that’s pretty tough. But here 
ae 

“I've been a newspaper reporter 
for 21 years—more than half my life. 
I began actual newspaper work 
while still in high school and never 
quit. The past 11 years I have been 
with Capper Publications’ Kansas 
City, Kansas, unit, known as the 
Kansas City Kansan, only daily pub- 
lished in this, the largest city in 





Kansas. For the past 10 years I have 
‘covered’ the city hall from mayor's 
office to fire and police. If news 
breaks there and I don't get it I 
catch 

“I did newspaper work while in 
college, both for commercial papers 
and for college papers. I was editor 
of The Collegian, a weekly at Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kansas, and 
editor in chief of The Daily Kansan, 
student publication at the University 
of Kansas where I received my A.B. 
degree in 1927 together with a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. 

For three years—1927 to 1930—I 
taught classes in journalism, man- 
aged the college press and shot pub- 
licity for the Fort Hays State Col- 
lege at Hays, Kansas. I had joined 
The Kansan staff here about six 
months before the day Tom Doig, 
Claude R. Orchard, and Ear) Rentfro 
turned up in the newsroom and or- 
ganized our credit union. 

“I might add that I had been Vice 
President of our Credit Union some 
six or seven years without knowing 
much what it was about until I met 
Tom Doig a second time. That time 
I hammered at him for help from 
CUNA in Kansas—and he sent you 
out here. That was the real turning 
— in credit union work here and 
or me. Since then our Wyandotte 
County Chapter has grown and Jim 
Barry has come to build the Kansas 
Nebraska Regional Credit Union As- 
sociation. 

“If I must ‘tell all’ I might add 
that my hobbies are my family (wife 
and 5-year-old daughter) and lawn, 
in about that order. I play golf and 
other athletic games so badly that I 
chose the lawn mower as affording 
a larger field with fewer devotees. 
I lay claim to the best bluegrass 
lawn in the two Kansas cities and 
seriously fear my League Presidency 
spells disaster for that boast.” 
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Defense Bonds—A Call To Service 


CUNA Obtains Authority for State Chartered Credit Unions to Handle 
Defense Bonds 


+ IT is an important function of a 
democracy, for the people who consti- 
tute the democracy to finance their 
own great emergencies. Because of 
the threat to the democratic way of 
life now disturbing those people, 
whose governments are based on the 
democratic ideal, it has become neces- 
sary for the United States to spend 
prodigious sums for armament. As 
President Roosevelt has so well ex- 
pressed it, the United States will be- 
come the arsenal of democracy. 

This program calls for the raising of 
huge sums of money, and since the 
people of a democracy finance their 
own great national emergencies the 
Treasury Department of the United 
States is calling upon the people to 
purchase defense bonds, offering these 
bonds in such denominations that sub- 
scription to them is within the reach 
of the masses of the people. 

The machinery for disposing of these 
bonds to the people has been worked 
out, and certain agencies have been 
specifically designated to the Federal 
Reserve Banks as agents for the sale 
and issuance of United States Defense 
Savings Bonds, Series E. The credit 
union movement has been highly hon- 
ored, and the significance of its im- 
portance to the masses of the people 
recognized, by the issuance of an or- 
der dated May 13th addressed to the 
Presidents of the Federal Reserve 
Banks designating the credit unions 
of the United States operating under 
State laws and subject to supervision 
by State authorities as issuing agents 
within this classification. The Federal 
credit union law provides that Federal 
credit unions are from their very 
nature agencies of the United States 
so that in similar fashion the Federal 
credit unions have been so designated. 

The order of May 13th is attached 
to a communication to Mr. William 
Reid, President of the Credit Union 
National Association, dated May 15th, 
signed by D. W. Bell, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, this classification re- 
sulted from the efforts of the Credit 
Union National Association to secure 
such a classification. 

This single honor carries with it a 
serious responsibility. It is suggested 
in Mr. Bell’s letter that it be impressed 
upon the credit unions “the desira- 
bility of qualifying only in the event 
that such credit unions expect to be 
active in the sale of Series E bonds as 
existing agents.” 

This classification of credit unions, 
State and Federal, as issuing agents 
is a call to a high and patriotic duty. 
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The conditions under which a credit 
union may undertake the sale of bonds 
are such that from their very nature 
they encourage such qualification by 
credit unions which are able because 
of their condition to not only sell de- 
fense bonds but to sell them in such 
number as to make the service of real 
worth to the United States. There 
are many rules involved, and both the 
Credit Union National Association and 
the Federal Credit Union Section are 
working out definite plans to inform 
credit unions as to how this service 
can be most effectively rendered; and 
both CUNA and the Federal Section 
will cooperate in every way possible 
to make such participation by credit 
unions effective. 

Already the Treasury Department 
has issued several circulars, and the 
first condition which should be made 
clear to all credit unions is that any 
credit union designated as an issuing 
agent may qualify by pledging eli- 
gible collateral or cash in the amount 
of 75% of the approved qualification; 
that is, a qualifying credit union de- 
siring to have custody of bonds in the 
amount of $10,000.00 for sale to its 
members would be obliged to deposit 
with the Federal Reserve Bank in cash 
or approved securities a total of 75% 
of that amount or $7,500.00. When the 
credit union had sold its quota it could, 
of course, replenish its quota to the 
original total by leaving its original 
deposit. 


In this connection, of course, it will 
be borne in mind that the credit 
unions have a routine service to ren- 
der to their members which is of ex- 
traordinary importance in these diffi- 
cult times. That service is the normal 
loan service. Credit unions, therefore, 
will doubtless take into account in 
considering the matter of qualification 
the continuation of their loan service 
without impairment or curtailment, 
which loan service, as noted, is of ex- 
ceptional importance in these times of 
great national emergency. In many 
credit unions, for example, loans will 
be made to members to assist them to 
buy defense bonds. 

A plan is being worked out through 
the State Leagues for assisting credit 
unions which intend to qualify to sell 
defense bonds. Appropriate literature 
containing rules and regulations is in 
process of preparation. The Federal 
Section for the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., has is- 
sued appropriate instructions for Fed- 
eral credit unions. Appropriate forms 
for State chartered credit unions are 
being drafted and will be available 
on application either from State 
Leagues or the Credit Union National 
Association. 

At the time of the bank holiday 
credit unions were very much sur- 
prised to find themselves classified 
with banks. We did not feel at the 
time that such classification was par- 
ticularly helpful. At this time of great 
national emergency credit unions in 
the United States, whether State or 
Federal chartered, thrill with pride 
that at their availability for this great 
national service has been officially 
recognized. 





SELLS $53,000 WORTH OF DEFENSE BONDS 


The Greater New York Taxpayers Employees Federal Credit Union, the first credit union 

to qualify as an issuing agent in New York State, sold $53,000 worth of bonds the first 

week it handled bonds. Edward J. Hickey, Chief, Field Review, Credit Union Section, 

Farm Credit Administration, received the signal honor of purchasing the first bond from 

George R. Cohen, Treasurer of the credit union, with Max E. Meyers, President, 
looking on. 
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Summary of Credit Union Consumer loan 
Operations 1929 Through June 1940 


All Credit Unions (State- and Federal-Chartered Combined)—Prepared by Credit Analysis 


Unit, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


URING the first half of 1940 bringing total loan outstandings to 
(January-June) credit unions $172,700,000 on June 30, it is indicated 


loaned a total of $159,600,000 to 
their members, a figure 56.9 percent 
above volume in the same period of 
1939. Repayments totaled $133,600,000 
through June 1940, or $26,000,000 less 
than the volume of loans made in the 
same six months. These factors raised 
aggregate consumer loan balances of 
credit unions from $146,700,000 as of 
December 31, 1939 to $172.700.000 as 
of June 30, 1940, an increase of 17.7 
percent to a new all-time high. 

At the beginning of 1930 credit 
unions had member loans outstanding 
of only $32,000,000. These obligations 
(members’ indebtedness to their cred- 
it union) declined to less than $25.- 
900,000 at the depression low points 
in April 1933. 1933, how- 
ever, loan outstandings showed large 
year-end 33 
percent over the preceding year-end 
in the period from 1934 through 1939. 
The smallest percentage gain was an 


that operations reported for the full 
year will establish a new high in terms 
of absolute dollar growth. 

The growth of credit union loan op- 
erations following 1933 largely reflects 
a tremendous increase in the number 
of credit unions, with an accompany- 
ing rise in credit union members’ total 
share balances or paid-in share cap- 
ital, the equivalent of deposits, which 
provide the funds for loans. Accord- 
ing to Farm Credit Administration 
figures, there were in 1933 approxi- 
mately 2,000 operating credit unions, 
all under state charter. Estimates by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
that there were about 7,750 state- and 
federal-chartered credit unions oper- 
ating in the United States at the close 
of 1939 with paid-in share capital of 
approximately $158,000,000. 

Establishment of credit unions un- 
der federal charters was first provided 
under a law passed in 1934. By the 
close of 1939, roughly 40 percent of all 
credit unions then operating were un- 
der federal charters. Of total credit 
union share capital amounting to 
$158,000,000 at the close of 1939, 74 
percent or $117,000,000 represented the 
capital of state-chartered credit 
unions. It is of interest that 92.8 per- 
cent of the combined paid-in share 
capital of state- and federal-chartered 
credit unions on December 31, 1939 
was employed in loans to members at 
that time. 


Following 


increases, averaging at 


increase of 17.5 percent in loan out- 
standings from December 31, 1933 to 
the same date in 1934, while maximum 
increases of 49.0 percent and 40.6 per- 
cent were noted for 1936 and 1937 re- 
spectively. 


New High In Growth 


Although outstanding rose only 29.8 
percent from December 1938 to De- 
cember 1939, the absolute dollar in- 
crease of $33,700,000 was the largest 
ever recorded. With a gain of $26,- 
000,000 shown in the first half of 1940, 


ALL CREDIT UNIONS 
(State- and Federal-Chartered Combined) 


Annual Totals of Installment Loans Made, Repayments, Net Change and Outstandings, 
1929-1939 (millions of dollars) 
Outstandings 


Loans Net End Average 

Year Made Repayments Change of Year for year 
1929 $ 41.7 $ 39.1 $ 2.6 $ 32.0 $ 30.0 
1930 40.9 41.9 1.0 31.0 30.6 
1931 37.6 39.5 1.9 29.1 29.1 
1932 34.4 36.6 2.2 26.9 28.0 
1933 32.9 32.0 0.5 27.4 25.9 
1934 12.3 ate 48 32.2 28.8 
1935 66.7 54.6 12.1 44.3 37.9 
1936 105.1 83.4 21.7 66.0 53.5 
1937 147.5 120.7 26.8 92.2 79.2 
1938 178.7 159.1 19.6 112.4 103.6 
1939 297.3 223.0 34.3 146.7 129.1 

Data for 1939 are estimates of the Department of Commerce Estimated U.S. totals for years 

to 1939 were compiled by the National Bureau of Economic Research, in collaboration with the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the Department of Commerce 
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State-Chartered Credit Unions 


State-cha rtered credit unions 
granted loans to their members of 
$186,000,000 during 1939, an amount 
equal to 72 percent of total loans made 
by all credit unions in that year. Loan 
repayments to state-chartered credit 
unions during 1939 were $164,700,000 
and members’ loan obligations totaled 
$110,800,000 at the close of the year. 

On June 30, 1940 members’ loan 
obligations held by state-chartered 
unions had increased to $127,500,000, 
a gain of 15.1 percent over the 1939 
year-end figure. Loan volume of 
$111,300,000 for this group of credit 
unions during the first six months of 
1940 was 20.8 percent above volume in 
the identical period of 1939. Repay- 
ments during the first half of 1940 
amounted to $94,600,000. 


Federal-Chartered Credit Unions 


Credit unions operating under fed- 


eral charters loaned $71,300,000 to 
their members during 1939. This total 
made up 28 percent of aggregate 


credit union loan volume for the year. 
Repayments during this same period 
amounted to $58,300,000. 

From January through June 1940 
federal credit unions made loan grants 
of $48,300,000 to their members, an 
increase of 43.3 percent over volume 
in the corresponding 1939 period, and 
an amount equivaleat to 30 percent 
of total loans made by both types of 
credit unions. Repayments during the 
first half of 1940 amounted to 
$39,000,000. Federal-chartered credit 
union loan balances were $45,200,000 
at June 30, 1940, representing an in- 
crease of 25.9 percent over their out- 
standings of $35,900,000 at the close of 
1939. 





Via Stamps 
John Ammering of the Rochester 
Postal Employees Credit Union has 
raised over $400 for the Filene 
Memorial Fund through the sale of 
Filene Memorial Stamps. 





The Kentucky Way 
Although Kentucky was the first 
state to raise its quota for the Filene 
Memorial, State Chairman Gar Seibert 
reports Kentucky will continue to 
solicit until every Credit Union con- 
tributes. 
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A Bit of Personal History 


+ It is not given to many of us to as- 
sociate and know great men, for it is 
not often that really great men walk 
and live humbly among working peo- 
ple only that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to serve them. One only has to 
look into the keen sharp eye, and 
glance at the countenance and bearing, 
and listen briefly to the philosophy of 
the treasurer of Cuna to realize, one 
is in the presence of a truly great man. 

Dr. Albert Greer Weidler, born in 
1882 in Erie, Pa., demonstrated his 
extraordinary mind early in life as he 
received from Westminster College, 
his Bachelor of Arts Degree, Summa 
Cum Laude, at the age of twenty. 
In addition to receiving this, the high- 
est scholastic honor that could be be- 
stowed, he was also winner in the 
oratorical contest. 

His first job was Assistant Prin- 
cipal of Grade School in his home 
town. Staying with that job but one 
year, his desire to serve the under- 
privileged prompted him to be the 
founder and first principal of the first 
high school in the mining town of 
Harborcreek, Pa. He stayed there for 
three years, continuing his studying in 
off time and as a result received his 
masters degree in 1905. He carried 
his pioneering educational program to 
other mining towns in Pennsylvania 
and in 1910 received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

This brilliant mind was recognized 
early as he was awarded the Purdy 
Scholarship in 1909 and the Jameson 
Scholarship in 1911. The incessant 
desire to better serve his fellows 
prompted him to study for the minis- 
try and in 1911 he received his degree 
of Th.B. from the Pittsburgh Theologi- 
cal Seminary and a degree of B.D. 
from the Western Theological Semi- 
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nary. His first ministerial appoint- 
ment was in a rather wealthy parish 
in Philadelphia. After a few months 
he resigned a life of security and com- 
parative luxury to go into the moun- 
tains of Kentucky to work with the 
extremely poor, illiterate, and ex- 
ploited mountaineers. He was not 
content to merely preach to his people, 
for he immediately saw the necessity 
of administering to their bodies as 
well as their souls. He saw that their 
solutions were in solving their eco- 
nomic problems as well as their spir- 
itual one. 


Immediately upon his arrival in 
Frenchburg he started a Junior Col- 
lege and remained its president for 
the duration of his stay in that com- 
munity. Also recognizing the need 
for medical care, he founded the first 
hospital at Frenchburg in 1914. His 
only method of transportation was by 
horseback and he rode far and wide 
over the mountains of Kentucky to 
serve his people in all their needs both 
material and spiritual. 

In 1915, he organized and directed 
the first economic, social, educational, 
health, and religious survey ever made 
in the Kentucky mountains. In the 
world crisis of 1917-1918, the federal 
government called him into service 
and he was made the Federal Fuel 
Administrator. He rode on horseback 
through the Kentucky coal mining 
area, opening up mines and directing 
their operations in order that the 
needed coal could be _ supplied, 
promptly and efficiently. 


He found himself during this period 
faced with many legal problems and 
in characteristic fashion he met the 
necessary requirements and was ad- 
mitted to the Kentucky bar in 1918. 
During this same period he found time 
to edit and publish “The Agitator” 
from 1916 to 1918. He turned down 
many offers of better positions, with- 
out hardship and with income during 
this period. He finally left French- 
burg in 1918 to become Dean of Labor 
of Berea College. This still gave him 
the opportunity to work with the un- 
derprivileged young people from the 
mountains of Kentucky. He installed 
schedules, started factories and vari- 
ous projects and by 1922 had the stu- 
dents labor program on a self sup- 
porting basis for the 1,200 students 
covering working hours for each stu- 
dent of at least ten hours each week. 
He started such innovations as school- 
labor contests to dignify labor. 


Because of his quest for knowledge 
and information about all things that 
would benefit his people, he was one 
of the first persons to search out No. 5 
Park Square, Boston, the home of the 
Credit Union National Extension Bu- 





reau, and ask for help in getting a 
credit union law in Kentucky. After 
the enactment of the law in 1922, he 
organized the first credit union in 
Kentucky, and that for the under- 
graduates of Berea College, so that the 
students may have loans, the first 
credit union of its kind in the world. 

Living up to his philosophy that liv- 
ing is a continuous process of learning 
and working, he received his degree 
of S.T.M. in 1924, and an M.A. from 
Harvard in 1927. He was awarded the 
Special Distinction Medal of Tau 
Kappa Alpha in 1928. 

Dr. Weidler’s interests were not 
confined to Kentucky. He made a 
travel study of the Co-operative 
Movement in thirty-five countries in 
1929-1930. He also made a study tour 
of European Folk Schools, Youth 
Hostels, and labor centers in 1924. He 
was associated with the International 
People’s College in Elsinore, Den- 
mark, in 1929. In 1934, he was an 
associate of the American People’s 
College of Oetz, in Tirol, Austria. 


In 1934, the federal government 
again sought him out. He was ap- 
pointed College and Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator from 
1934-36. Since 1936 he has been Na- 
tional Youth Administrator. He is 
president of the Berea Consumers 
Co-operative, president of Berea 
Building and Loan Association, and 
director of the Berea Bank and Trust 
Company. He is also a member of 
the Kentucky Bar Association, direc- 
tor and past president of the Kentucky 
Credit Union League. He is on the 
Executive Committee of the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association, National 
General Secretary of the S.A.R., Na- 
tional Vice President of Pi Gamma 
Mu, a member of Tau Kappa Alpha, 
and Kentucky Academy of Social 
Science. 

In 1938 the U. S. Department of 
Education honored him for his work 
and philosophy of education. His bul- 
letin “College projects for aiding 
students” is the authoritative bulletin 
of the U. S. Department of Educa- 
tion. . 

In his busy life, however, he still 
finds ample time to study and read. 
If you visit him at his home in Pearson 
Hall you will find him and his charm- 
ing wife surrounded by books of every 
description. Every week he adds to 
his library by purchasing the most 
recent books, not only in the field of 
education, but in politics, philosophy, 
government, social science, ideology, 
and history. 

On the very rare occasions when 
you can get him to talk about him- 
self and his work, he will lean back 
in his chair, with a smile in his kindly 

(Continued on page 139) 
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“"How Kansas Raised Its 
Filene Memorial 
Quota’ 
(Continued from page 134) 


ists in a little town where not another 
credit union is to be found for miles 
around, thus affording little of the en- 
couragement engendered by contact 
with other credit unions. Another gift 
was a sum of $100 from the Wyandotte 
County Chapter, the result of a benefit 
party in which almost 1,000 credit un- 
ionists participated. An even larger 
gift came from Swifts Kansas City 
Employees Credit Union which has 
for the past three successive years at 
each annual meeting voted a 25-cent 


per member gift from undivided 
profits. 
Late in 1939 the national Filene 


committee set state quotas. This gave 
Kansas a definite objective that served 
as an added At the same 
time the national committee’s invita- 
tion for credit unions to join in the 
observance of “Filene month” re- 
sulted in a series of special lump-sum 
gifts. These and the object lesson of 
the previous winter at Swifts taught 
the Kansas Filene committee that the 
smartest way to handle the campaign 
was to cease wasting painful effort in 
personal solicitation and to concen- 
trate upon credit union gifts. There 
the problem could be discussed with 


incentive. 


a few leaders and they, in turn, could 
“sell” the plan to their boards of di- 
rectors or memberships at annual 
meetings, provided they were organ- 
ized under state charters. 

To avoid criticism of high-pressure, 
even this method was used with care. 
The winter of 1930-40 brought in an- 
other $600, obviously not a large sum. 
But enough to bring Kansas at league 
convention time in March, 1940, almost 
one half way toward its goal—$1,233 
out of $2,500. Encouraged with these 
results all effort after that during 1940 
was aimed at the year-end meetings. 
This resulted in January, 1941, in gifts 
totaling $861.44, bringing Kansas with- 
in 85 per cent of its quota. 

With the 7th annual Kansas league 
convention convening in Coffeyville 
early in April a barrage of letters was 
sent to credit unions throughout the 
state urging those that had not yet 
shared in the Filene campaign to par- 
ticipate by convention-time. 

Thus the Kansas 
within $300 of the 


Filene fund stood 
goal as the state 


chairman arose to make his report 
at the convention. As he finished 
credit unionists all over the room 


arose to report additional gifts and 
pledges. Next, ten Filene auto tags 
were sold at auction, such leaders as 
Tom Doig and Jim Barry each pay- 
ing $10 for autographed tags. Graham, 





NEW! 


Special Auto 


Insurance Plan 


FOR CREDIT UNIONS 


The American Farmers Mutual has a 
special plan for credit union mem- 
bers and agents, to insure cars fi- 
nanced by credit unions. This extends 
present service to Minnesota credit 
unions, many of which are already 
insuring the American Farmers Mu- 
tual way. The plan is much like that 
re-insurance the 
Farm Bureau Mutual. Please read 
their ad in the May issue of BRIDGE, 


then phone or write American Farm- 


of our company, 


ers Mutual. No obligation. 


SAINT PAUL 
MINNESOTA 


phone NE 2738 














least $1.06 a year! 


like the BRIDGE because 


don't like the BRIDGE because 


Name 





Editor, The BRIDG 


What Do You Want In The BRIDGE? 


The BRIDGE really belongs to you, the paid subscriber. 

lf there were no paid subscribers—there would be no BRIDGE. 

The BRIDGE costs $1.00 per annum. We want you to continue your subscription from year 
to year because it is worth a dollar. 


We want that dollar to pay at least 6°/, interest. So the BRIDGE must be worth to you at 


We are trying to make it worth many times that but we cannot make the BRIDGE what 
we would like it to be unless you are willing to TELL US WHAT YOU WANT IN THE BRIDGE! 
If you will cut out of this issue and fill in the attached blank and mail it to us we will mail 
you a new copy (to make up for the one from which the blank is cut) and be deeply obliged to 
you for your suggestions. Here's the blank. 


would like to see the BRIDGE contain 


Address, St. and No. 
lf additional space needed for comment please attach additional copy to blank when mailed in. Send it to 


CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


City State 
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the Wyandotte County Chapter Fi- 
lene chairman, conducted the auction. 
Before the meeting turned to other 
business the Kansas Filene goal had 
been reached, the League voting to 
make an outright gift of $172, to make 
up the remainder in addition to financ- 
ing the Filene chairman’s expenses 
for postage, etc. 

Gifts had come from forty-six of 
the state’s 135 credit unions. About 
400 individual members provided 
about $500. The remaining $2,000 came 
from credit unions outright, or from 
chapters or the league. It is estimat- 
ed that fully two-thirds of all the 
credit union members in Kansas have 
had a share in the Filene memorial. 





Meet a National Board 
Member 
(Continued from page 137) 

eyes, and he will tell you little jokes 
on himself; for example, he will tell 
you about “flunking” a girl in English 
and two years later he received a book 
of poetry that she had published. Or 
he will tell you about the men and 
women who come down from the 
mountains over 21 years of age who 
cannot read and write, to begin their 
education. And he loves to tell you 
that Berea graduates, such as those 
are now holding commanding posi- 
tions in government, medical and 
legal professions, education, religion, 
and social service throughout the U. S. 
A look of determination will come 
over his face and he will assure you 
that the only hope for democracy is 
the liberation of the masses of people 
everywhere from insecurity, exploita- 
tion, and ignorance, and that the only 
thing in life that is valuable is an 
opportunity to serve and contribute 
to humble people. 

The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion is indeed fortunate that it has as 
a national officer Dr. Weidler, who 
combines philosophy and education 
with a practical idealism. 





Let's Figure 
The Cost 


(Answers from page 127) 
1. 280% 

2. 6% 

3. $62.52 

4. $11.55 

5. 1% (1.75) % a mo. 

6. 44.44% 

7. 96.9—% 

8. $3.85; 12% 


Problems and answers taken, from 
“One Hundred Problems in Con- 
sumer Credit.” 
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The Cuna Mutual 
BULLETIN BOARD 





A Teachers’ Credit Union 
W rites — 


Received check for $876.87 in full 
settlement of Loan Protection clain, 
account of J— W— D— deceased. 

Our Board is so glad to be able to 


return the note to Mrs. D marked "PAID 





IN FULL". How much better than taking 
furniture out of the widow's home and 
collecting from co-signers. 

Sincerely yours, 


» Treasurer. 





This Credit Union insures ALL loans against 
Death and Disability under the COMPRE- 
HENSIVE “AA” PLAN of LOAN PROTEC- 
TION without cost to the borrowing member. 


AN ESSENTIAL CREDIT UNION 
SERVICE 


With all those Vacation Loans 
coming up, write now for com- 
plete information. 








CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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How the Credit 


Union Members Feel 


By JAMES W. BROWN 


Treasurer, El] Segundo (Calif.) 
Standard Emp. C. U. 


* Most of the 
reading matter 
about credit un- 
ions is apt to come 
from the officers 
in charge of our 
various organiza- 
tions and very lit- 
tle expression 
from the rank and 
file members. 





It is of deep in- 
terest to know just 
how members feel, 
especially when 
they have loans and are several hun- 





wy 


James W. Brown 





© hs 


dred miles away from their local credit 
union and maybe in the service of 
the which the 
credit union freely excuses them from 
the payments. 

Here are a few letters received from 


Government, in case 


regular 


members of our credit union, show- 
ing different viewpoints and much of 
human nature 


Dear Jim: 
Enclosed find a 
$100 to cover a 
my loan. Ill be here in.......... 
for the next three or four months 
while our ship is in dry dock. I am 
getting along fine and am learning 
more about my job every day. Say 


for 
installments on 
here in 


money order 


few 


hello to the gang for me. 
Sincerely, 
Company....Battalion,....Marines, 

....Marine Brigade, Fleet Marine 

Force, Marine Corps Base,.......... 


Standard Employees Credit Union, 
El Segundo, Calif. 

Att’n. Mr. J. W. Brown 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

We have received the Company’s 
“adjustment period allowance” for 
employees in the military service and 
[I would like to make payment on our 
loan with the Credit Union. 

Under existing conditions I find it 
impossible to clear the entire amount 
feel obligated to consider my 
family first. I have asked my wife to 
get in touch with you and make a sub- 
stantial payment. I have no doubt 
that unless conditions change, we will 
be unable to make any further pay- 
ment for some time. 

I will be interested in learning the 
amount of interest charged and the 


as I 
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manner of computing the same. Un- 
der the provisions of the “Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act” of 1940, 
we are not subject to the same rates 
of interest as normally charged on 
business loans for civilians, nor are 
the penalties for nonpayment ap- 
plicable in such cases. 

I am attached to the above captioned 
organization and _ torrespondence 
should be directed to 


Comment: As profits have always 
been secondary to service with us, we 
will be more than glad to carry out 
any rulings of the Government in re- 
gard to interest rates and payments 
of loans by our soldiers and sailors. 
I believe this Marine unconsciously 
took an unnecessary hard boiled at- 
titude or maybe it was the terse, mili- 
tary style of writing. 

U.S. Shipyards 
Dear Friends: 

Enclosed is a money order for $25.00 
to apply on my loan. I am sorry to 
keep you waiting. But it is like this. 
I have had the flu twice and two very 
bad colds and have lost a lot of time. 
I have been off now for seven days but 
hope to be able to work in a few 
days. The loss of the time throws me 
short but I just had to send you a pay- 
ment if I had to miss a meal or so. 

Please give credit to my account and 
oblige, 

Yours very truly 


Comment: This borrower is 2,000 
miles away and practically our only 
hold on him is his sense of fair deal- 
ing with the credit union. In this 
case he is giving a big boost to the 
American worker’s reputation for 
honesty. 


Credit Committee, 
Gentlemen: 

I will get going on my account next 
payday and will soon have it in bet- 
ter shape and hope to finish making 
my payments on time. Thanks for 
everything. I find that having my own 
home feels mighty good and I don’t 
see how it would have been possible 
without the help of the credit union. 


Credit Committee, 
Gentlemen: 

I am sorry about falling behind in 
my payments. Had some sickness in 
the family and was forced to take a 


trip back east on account of sickness 
of my wife’s mother. Am getting a lit- 
tle overtime this payday and will 
make you a payment, also something 
next pay day. I don’t know what I 
would have done if the credit union 
hadn’t given me this time to pay on 
my loan. 


For fear you might think we are 
going into bankruptcy, the other side 
of the picture is that in 1940 the re- 
payments on loans to our credit union 
amounted to $117,308.21 and the 
shareholders received a 6% dividend. 
In spite of an occasional extreme cause 
of deliberate default, I think we can 
still afford to meet the delinquent bor- 
rower more than halfway, and not 
only make money but have the addi- 
tional satisfaction of helping a few 
members over the rough spots who 
are evidently trying hard to be hon- 
est with the odds heavily against them. 





Filene Memorial Picture 
Available for Federal 
Credit Unions 

The Filene Memorial picture (sée 
CUNA Supply “ad” elsewhere in this 
issue) is available to all Federal char- 
tered credit unions as well as to State 
chartered credit unions. A letter from 
W. H. Droste, Deputy Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, to Presi- 
dent William Reid of the National As- 
sociation, dated May 12, 1941 states 
that “we shall raise no objection if a 
Federal credit union purchases one 
picture of the late Edward A. Filene, 
founder of the credit union movement 
in the United States, at the price of 
$10 from the Filene Memorial Fund.” 

There are over 3,500 Federal credit 
unions. This is their very special 
chance to do two things: (1) secure 
for their respective offices a fine pic- 
ture of Mr. Filene, who initiated the 
effort which resulted in the enactment 
of the. Federal credit union law in 1934 
and (2) contribute to the fund being 
raised to build, as a Memorial to Mr. 
Filene, a central building to house the 
central activities of the credit union 
movement. The picture is a repro- 
duction of a portrait of Mr. Filene. It 
is in colors and appropriately framed 
and is 16 x 2 It sells at $10, which 
shows a substantial profit every cent 
of which will go to the Fund and be 
credited to the purchasing 
union, 

We hope that the response of the 
Federal credit unions to this possi- 
bility of further contributing to the 
Fund will be unanimous. 

State chartered credit unions are 
also urged to secure at the earliest 
possible date copies of this splendid 
picture. 


credit 
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All-American Tour of Co-ops Slated 
July 7-19 


NEW YORK.—tThe first tour of the 
American consumer co-operative 
movement is scheduled for July 7 to 
19 inclusive, according to an an- 
nouncement released by The Co-oper- 
ative League. The tour will be the 
first attempt to show educators, 
churchmen, farm, labor, co-operative 
and civic leaders the extent and scope 
of the American co-operative move- 
ment which has been growing rapidly 
in the last few years. 

Starting with the Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association at Columbus, 
Ohio, and concluding at the Consum- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, North 
Kansas City, the tour will visit the 
major co-operatives in the midwest. 
It will include co-op grocery stores, 
gas and oil associations, rural electric 
co-operatives, co-op fertilizer fac- 
tories, farm machinery plants, insur- 
ance co-operatives, funeral associa- 
tions, credit unions and finance asso- 
ciations, co-operative health organiza- 
tions, student co-operatives and co- 
operative recreation camps. 

The tour will cover approximately 
2,600 miles and will visit the following 
cities: Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Chicago and Waukegan, Illinois; 
Kenosha, Madison, Eau Claire, Brule 
and Superior, Wisconsin; Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Albert Lea, Minnesota; 
Granger, Iowa; Phillipsburg and La- 
ton, Kansas and N. Kansas City, Mo. 

Among the points of particular in- 
terest are the first co-operative oil 
refinery in the U. S.; the first con- 
sumer-owned oil wells in the world; 
the Granger Homesteads, a co-opera- 
tive resettlement project at Granger, 
Iowa, and many of the productive 
units manufacturing feed, flour, com- 
mercial fertilizer, paint, farm ma- 
chinery and other commodities dis- 
tributed by American consumer co- 
operatives. 


The total cost of the tour will be 
$88 which includes: a registration 
fee of $10, complete room and board 


A Record 
One hundred persons from the 
Flasher Credit Union of Flasher, 


North Dakota attended the annual 
meeting of the North Dakota Credit 
Union League held at Mandan, North 
Dakota on May 17. 





Officer: “Now tell me what is your 
idea of strategy.” 
Private: “It is when you don’t let 


the enemy know that you're out of 
ammunition, but keep right on firing.” 
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on the tour, $48, and transportation 
for those not driving their own cars, 
$30. People driving their own cars 
will be paid $30 for each additional 
person they take with them in their 
cars. 

Sponsors of the tour are the Com- 
mittee on the Church and Co-opera- 
tives of the Federal Council of 
Churches, The National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference and the Social 
Justice Committee of the Central 
Conference of American’ Rabbis. 
Complete information and a detailed 
itinerary of the tour can be secured 
from Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, tour 
director, 167 W. 12th Street, New York 
City. 





FLASH! 


A wire from Thomas W. Doig re- 
ports the organization of the Ontario 
Credit Union League and their affili- 
ation with Cuna. Mr. Doig met with 
Ontario credit union leaders on May 
24 at Hamilton, Ontario. This is the 
third Canadian league to affiliate with 
Cuna. The other two league members 
are the British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia Leagues. 











Saskatchewan Passes 
Central Bank Act 

At the Saskatchewan legislative 
session just prorogued, the Co-opera- 
tive Credit Society Act was enacted, 
marking another milestone in cooper- 
ation in Saskatchewan. This Act pro- 
vides for a central body which is in 
effect a credit union. It differs from 
an ordinary credit union in that its 
membership will consist of organiza- 
tions only, each represented by a dele- 
gate. 

Organizations eligible for member- 
ship include those organized under 
The Credit Union Act, The Co-opera- 
tive Associations Act, The Mutual 
Medical and Hospital Benefit Asso- 
ciations Act, cooperatives organized 
under general or special legislation of 
the Province or the Dominion, whose 
business is conducted according to 
credit union or co-operative principle. 

The fundamental purpose of the Act 
is to provide a clearing house or bal- 
ancing medium between co-operatives 
and credit unions with surplus cash, 
and those in need of cash or credit. 

The Society may sell shares, receive 
money on deposit from its share-hold- 
ers, and make loans to share-holders. 
The net profit of the society, after 
setting up the necessary reserves, is to 
be distributed as Patronage Dividends 
to the borrowing members. 


CUNA Holds Historic Meeting 
(Continued from page 125) 
Agreement clarifying benefits accord- 
ing to age brackets was adopted by the 
Board. Consideration was given to the 
granting of loans to credit unions in 
limited amounts. This was referred to 
the investment committee with power 

to act. 

In keeping with a basic policy of 
CUNA that no paid employee should 
serve on a policy-forming board Mr. 
Bergengren tendered his resignation 
from the directorate of the Society. 

He was unanimously elected Man- 
aging Director of the insurance affi- 
liate. 

The officers and directors of CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society are: J. L. 
Moore of California, President; E. L. 
Shanney, Massachusetts, Vice Pres- 
ident; G. F. Farr, Michigan, Treas- 
urer; J. S. DeRamus, Illinois, Secre- 
tary; Roy F. Bergengren, Wisconsin, 
Managing Director; C. G. Hyland, 
Wisconsin, Comptroller; Claude E. 
Clarke, Ohio, General Counsel; M. C. 
Davis, Georgia, Director; Wm. Reid, 
New York, Director; R. L. Conrod, 
Texas, Director, and W. W. Pratt, 
Pennsylvania, Director. 

Much credit for the outstanding 
success of CUNA’s Seventh Annual 
Meeting must go to the local commit- 
tee consisting of R. A. Vinson, General 
Chairman; L. S. Dasher, F. L. An- 
drews, Clyde Simpson, W. H. Trescott, 
Hyman Selber, J. W. Hollister, Jr., 
Elliott Butts, and O. J. Seewald. They 
planned carefully and worked hard 
and long. As a result the Jacksonville 
1941 meeting will always be a pleasant 
thought in the memory of those who 
attended. 





June 6, 7, 1941 

Annual Meeting, Wisconsin Credit 
Union League, Racine, Wisconsin. 

June 6, 7, 1941 

Annual Meeting, Washington Filene 
League Longview, Washington. 

June 13, 14, 15, 1941 

Annual Meeting, New York State 
Credit Union League, Concord 
Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, New York. 

June 15, 1941 

Annual Meeting, Idaho Credit 
Union League, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

June 21, 1941 

Annual Meeting, Georgia Credit 
Union League, Macon, Georgia. 

June 27, 28, 1941 

Annual Meeting, British Columbia 
Credit Union League, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

July 18, 19, 1941 

Annual Meeting, Nova 
Credit Union League. 

September 6, 7, 1941 

Quarterly Meeting, CUNA Execu- 
tive Committee, Chicago, Illinois. 


Scotia 
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From THE MANAGING DIRECTOR'S DESK 
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+ Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found the story of the meeting at 
Jacksonville. Everyone seemed to be 
of one opinion concerning it. It was 
the finest and most constructive meet- 
ing in the history of the National As- 
sociation. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude 
to the local committee for all that 
they did to assure the complete suc- 
cess of the meeting. R. A. Vinson was 
Chairman of the Convention Commit- 
tee and, from the time I met him on 
arrival in Jacksonville on April 27 
until the meetings closed he was ever 
in attendance, along with the members 
of his Committee to it that 
everything possible was done for the 
convenience of the Board and our 
guests. May I therefore add my per- 
sonal thanks to the thanks of the 
Board to Mr. Vinson, and his col- 
leagues on the Committee, J. W. Hol- 
lister Jr.. who was Treasurer and 
Chairman of the Attendance Commit- 
tee, Clyde Simpson of the Registra- 
tion Committee, F. L. Andrews of the 
Welcoming Committee, W. H. Tres- 
cott, Chairman of Finance, H. Selber 
whose Committee was responsible for 
the beautiful program, Elliott Butts 
whose Committee supplied the enter- 
tainment, O. J. Seewald of the Trans- 
portation Committee and L. S. Dash- 
er with whom I had the great pleasure 
and privil2ge of sharing a radic broad- 
cast. 


see to 


Individually and collectively they 
did a great job. We shall never for- 
get the hospitality of Jacksonville. 

From the opening address by Dr. 
John Guy Fowlkes of the Department 
of Education of the University of Wis- 
consin, who key-noted the meeting on 
a very high plane, through the discus- 
sion groups which were an innovation 
of great value, through to the conclud- 
ing banquet the whole meeting went 
along in great shape. 

I was much impressed, for example, 
with the meeting of the Managing Di- 
rectors, addressed very ably by Ed 
Bath of Ohio, A. B. MacDonald of 
our Nova Scotia League and Cliff 
Skorstad of the field staff. This meet- 
ing opened our eyes to the great value 
of meetings for educational and in- 
spirational purposes in connection 
with the annual meeting. 

All the line this National 
meeting was different, inspiring and 
an example of what can be done when 
CUNA gets together. 


along 
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I could hardly let this occasion pass 
without some reference to the meet- 
ing which Bill Reid and Tom Doig and 
so many others of the staff and the 
Board arranged in surprise commem- 
oration of my twenty years of credit 
unon work. I had never expected to 
live long enough to deserve the rich, 
the overly rich reward for what lit- 
tle I have been able to do during the 
past twenty years which was so lav- 
ishly bestowed upon me at Jackson- 
ville. Needless to say I deeply ap- 
preciate what the National Board did. 
Thanks to all of you. 

I have said many times that the 
primary credit for the development of 
our movement rests with the self sac- 
rificing officers of credit unions, of 
leagues and of CUNA. Our President 
and the members of our Executive 
Committee give us service of the high- 
est order for which their only reward 
is the consciousness of work for the 
common good, honorably and efficient- 
ly rendered. 

I was very happy that Mr. Doig, 
Miss Gertland and Miss Maxwell, who 
constituted the personnel of t'1e Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau, 
were all there at Jacksonville. They 
are veterans indeed and we are most 
happy that their work is continuing 
in ever increasing value. 

The meetings were followed by ses- 
sions of the CUNA Supply Board at 
Madison on May 9 and 10 which con- 
tinued the fine work done at Jackson- 
ville. 

We are too close to the meetings to 
make an accurate final appraisal of 
them but I know from the letters com- 
ing in that everyone went home 
thoroughly convinced of the certain 
future progress of CUNA and pledged 
to continue cooperatively the unity of 
thought and action in the future so 
self evident at Jacksonville. 

The Filene picture, displayed by 
the New York delegation for the first 
time, made a hit. Three autographed 
copies were auctioned off and other 
sales were made on the spot by Auc- 


tioneer John Ammering, totalling 
$3500 in receipts, another high spot 
in the Convention. There has been a 
demand for some time for a really 
good picture of Mr. Filene. This pic- 
ture fills the bill. It shows Mr. Filene, 
in characteristic pose, smoking his 
pipe as he attends very strictly to the 
business of the credit union meeting 
which he was attending at the time the 
original picture was taken. Subse-. 
quently an oil painting of Mr. Filene 
was made from this picture and the 
new Filene Memorial portrait, in col- 
ors, has been made from the painting. 
It will sell, appropriately framed, to 
credit unions for $10. All profits re- 
sulting from its sale will go to the 
Memorial. If half the credit unions 
buy the picture—and we feel sure 
that every credit union will want this 
picture for its office—we shall be 
building the Filene Memorial this fall. 

At the meeting nearly $30,000 in 
cash and pledges to the Memorial 
came in, bringing the total now in 
sight up to $110,000. Every effort will 
be made to get the balance of the first 
$150,900 in hand this summer so that 
we can start building this fall. If 
your credit union hasn’t acted as yet; 
if it has done something and can do 
more—this is very much the time for 
action. 


And so the 7th Annual meeting 
passes into history. These are stir- 
ring times; history is being written 
day by day in the newspapers. For 
the first time in our Listory we had 
two Canadian Leagues represented. 
There were two National Directors 
from Hawaii. Our group of 114 na- 
tional directors, from Canada and the 
United States, represented as fine a 
cross section of American men and 
women as could be possibly gathered 
together. 


In them is the hope of democracy 
and no one could have gone away 
from Jacksonville without new and 
high courage as to the certain future 
of America and of our part in that 
future. 








Maine Passes State Law 


Although there was considerable 
opposition the Maine Credit Union 
League, reports Managing Director 
Boris Bluementhal, has been able to 
secure the enactment of a state credit 
union act. Thus a successful conclu- 
sion is written to an effort which has 
continued through many years. 
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Every 


CREDIT UNION 
Wants 


A Good Picture of 


EDWARD A. FILENE 





HERE IT IS! 


This picture, appropriately framed, 

is a reproduction in color of an oil 

painting of Edward A. Filene. It is 

16 x 21 and sells for $10.00 deliv- 
THE FILENE MEMORIAL PORTRAIT ered. 





All credit unions, State and Federal (the latter by ruling of the 
Deputy Governor of the F.C.A.) are permitted to purchase at $10 this 
picture of Mr. Filene. Every penny of the profit will be credited to the 


purchasing credit union as a donation to the Filene Memorial. 


If your credit union and every credit union (State and Federal) buys 
one of these pictures by July 1st—we shall build the first unit of Filene 
House this summer. 





This is your chance to do two things: (1) secure for your home or credit 
union office a fine picture of Mr. Filene and (2) further assist materially 
the Filene Memorial. 


Send your order to the 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


All profit on the picture sold your credit union will be credited to 
your Filene Memorial contribution and to the quota in your State. 
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